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These are the fundamental equations for the comparison 
of hyperbolic sines and cosines. 

2. The distributive symbols +*, +*, +*, +, enable us 
to construct the ordinary double algebra. The equation 
-f-* 1-1-1=0 makes +* real as well as +. But +* and +* 
are both imaginary, as compared with + and + *, though 
they admit of being compared together because of their rela- 
tion 

+* 1 +* 1 = 0, 

which is a consequence of 

+ »1 + 1 =0. 

3. With the distributive symbols + *, -f 1 , + , supposed 
to be heterogeneous, we might construct an algebra of one 
real and two imaginary symbols. This algebra would be vir- 
tually equivalent to the triple system discussed by Mr. Graves 
in former communications to the Academy. 

4. Starting with the primary symbol -\-' we might frame 
an algebra with two imaginaries, viz., +* and + ^, and three 
reals, +*, + *, +, related to one another by the condition 

+*1 +'1-4-1=0. 

i 
Developing e +i * we find it equal to 

X , fi , and v. representing series in which the signs of the 

terms are successively + > +*» + f » +> +*> +*>&c. Between 
these series and the ordinary trigonometric series, expressing 
the sine and cosine in terms of the arc, there exist many 
remarkable analogies. 



Mr. J. J. A. Worsaae, of Copenhagen, in continuation of 
his former communication to the Academy, gave a review of the 
different descriptions of Danish and Irish antiquities, and of 
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several historical events connected with the invasion of Ire- 
land by the Danes. 

Mr. Worsaae commenced by observing, that all the anti- 
quities found in Ireland, as well as in other countries, are to 
be divided into two large classes. Those of the first are of 
the greater importance, being all of a time in reference to 
which we have no historical records. The monuments of the 
second class, belonging to a later period, could not give infor- 
mation of so much value, because we have from written re- 
cords a certain degree of knowledge as to the civilization of 
the time ; but it is a remarkable fact, that the antiquities of 
the second class were, until lately, regarded with the greatest 
interest, because of the prevailing inclination to combine the 
study of antiquities with that of written records. It was long 
before archaeologists could bring themselves to relinquish that 
mode of research, and come back to a critical examination of 
the monuments, without being influenced by written records ; 
but the time seems at length to have arrived, when it has 
become possible to enter upon an entirely new inquiry into 
the history of the earliest state of the European nations, by 
means of the antiquities alone. 

§ 1. The Stone Period. 

With regard to the existing collections of different kinds 
of stone implements, found in nearly all parts of Europe, it 
is interesting to compare those implements with the stone 
hatchets, knives, &c, found in America and Africa, and still 
used by the natives of the South Sea islands. Such a compa- 
rison indicates that they have been used by tribes which sub- 
sisted by fishing and hunting ; and the striking resemblance 
of the forms is a direct proof that different people, in the 
same uncivilized state, use weapons and implements of ex- 
actly the same description for killing animals and build- 
ing houses. It is well known that a great number of stone 
hatchets, arrow-heads, and lance-heads, have been found in Ire- 
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land, and particularly articles formed of flint, in the northern 
counties ; but in Denmark there occurs a greater number and 
variety of implements of flint, probably because that stone is ex- 
ceedingly common in that country. Most of these implements 
of stone seem to belong to a time before all history — to an 
aboriginal people, who lived by fishing and hunting upon the 
sea-coasts and along the large rivers of Europe. The tombs 
of these people give the best information on this point. There 
are in Ireland and England a number of stone structures 
called Cromlechs, Druidical altars, &c, which are generally 
regarded as religious monuments belonging to a historical 
time ; but excavations in Ireland (in the Phoenix Park), in 
Jersey, Guernsey, and several other places, have shewn that 
they were tombs, containing skeletons, implements of stone or 
bone, vases of clay, and rude ornaments of amber and bone. 
Exactly similar monuments in Denmark and France contain, 
without exception, the same objects, and, like the Irish 
and English cromlechs, they differ from all other tombs. 
They are only found on the coasts of the Baltic and the 
German ocean, in Holland, France, Portugal, and on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, but never in the interior parts of 
Germany, Austria, or Hungary. There is every reason to 
believe that those remarkable monuments were raised by a 
people who had no metal, and therefore were unable to pe- 
netrate into the interior of Europe, which was then covered 
with forests and morasses of an immense extent. It is only 
through a careful examination and comparison of the skeletons 
and|skulls found in the tumuli just mentioned, that we can 
get information concerning the races to which this aboriginal 
people belonged. This discovery of a stone period, in the 
history of Europe, was the first important result arrived at 
by the study of antiquities alone. 

§ 2. The Bronze Period. 
Mr. Worsaae remarked further, that, in looking over 
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the European collections of national antiquities, we next 
observe a great number of implements, weapons, and ornaments 
of bronze, together with ornaments of gold. It is impossible 
that all these could have belonged to the aboriginal people 
who built the cromlechs ; first, because the tombs are quite dif- 
ferent ; and secondly, we do not find any sufficient transition 
from the antiquities of stone to the antiquities of bronze. The 
latter are of a mixed metal, and are so beautiful in their 
forms, and of such fine workmanship, that they must have be- 
longed to a new people, who invaded Europe, followed the 
large rivers into the interior parts, where, with their imple- 
ments of metal, they were now able to make their way through 
the thick forests. They began to drain the bogs and cul- 
tivate the soil, no longer living merely by fishing and hunting, 
as the people before them. There have been, however, diffe- 
rent opinions about the origin of these implements and wea- 
pons of bronze. Some said they were all of Phoenician or 
Roman workmanship ; some contended that they all belonged 
to an early Celtic population of Europe; but a comparison 
of the Irish and Danish antiquities will clearly shew that 
these opinions are not to be relied upon. There is cer- 
tainly a general resemblance in the forms of the bronze anti- 
quities, but many differences in details, which prove that the 
Irish antiquities of bronze were not brought from Ireland to 
Denmark, or from Denmark to Ireland. The handles of the 
Irish bronze swords were very nearly all of wood or horn : 
while in Denmark a great many had handles of bronze, orna- 
mented with a peculiar sort of pattern, which in no instance 
appears on the Irish antiquities, and sometimes inlaid with 
gold. In Denmark there are several antiquities which are not 
to be found in Ireland ; and in Ireland some have been found, 
which either did not exist at all in Denmark, or assumed another 
shape. The Danish antiquities of bronze are again different 
from the remains of the same period in the southern part of 
Germany, in Greece, in Italy, and France, which in their turn 
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differ from the English and Irish antiquities; in all those 
countries moulds have also been found in which the imple- 
ments and weapons of bronze were cast. This shews that dif- 
ferent people in Europe, in the same state of civilization, had 
used the same implements of the same metal, only in slightly 
varying forms. The oldest accounts of Greek and Roman 
authors confirm this important result, which is principally 
due to the antiquities. 

§ 3. The Iron Period. 

It seems that the implements and weapons of bronze 
completely disappeared when the Romans had overrun the 
northern or north-western part of Europe ; but Ireland and 
Denmark, the two countries which were never conquered 
by the Romans, continued longer to make use of them, 
and thus are peculiarly rich in antiquities of bronze, though 
poor in Roman remains. When the Roman empire fell, 
upon its ruins arose a new civilization, which commenced 
by imitating the Roman models ; it is no wonder, therefore, 
that the same ornaments which appear on the oldest Irish 
ecclesiastical remains are also to be seen on remains from 
the iron period in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, France, 
Germany, &c. They were all barbarized imitations of Ro- 
man designs, and resembled one another, inasmuch as they 
were derived from a common archetype. It was only re- 
cently that Irish weapons belonging to the iion period were 
found, for the first time, in the course of excavations in the 
Shannon and at Dunshaughlin. In exhibiting some of these 
Mr. Worsaae remarked, that they were very small, compared 
with the large and heavy swords which were found, a short 
time ago, in cutting the railway at Kilmainham, and which, 
undoubtedly, were Danish, or rather Norwegian swords. The 
contrast between these Irish and Norse swords gives quite 
a picture of the time. It is a fact that not only Ireland, 
but other countries, England, France, Germany, &c, were, 
from about the eighth until the twelfth century, exceedingly 
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weak, in consequence of internal wars ; which accounts for 
the remarkable circumstance, that a small number of vikings 
from Scandinavia were able to take possession of large tracts 
of land in those remote countries, and keep them under their 
control for several centuries. 

The swords which were found at Kilmainham are so like 
the Norse swords, that if they were mixed with the swords 
found in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish tombs, and now in 
the collections of Christiana, of Stockholm, and of Copenhagen, 
it would be difficult to distinguish one from the other. The form 
of the handle, and particularly of theknob at the end of the han- 
dle, is quite characteristic of the Norse swords. Along with 
the swords found at Kilmainham, some other antiquities of un- 
doubtedly Scandinavian origin were also discovered. Mr. Wor- 
saae here exhibited a number of old draughtsmen of bone, of a 
hemispherical shape, and with a hole in the flat bottom, which 
were so constructed, that they could not tumble off the table if 
it was shaken. Great quantities of these draughtsmen are found 
in Norway, along with tesserae, buried with the warrior in the 
grave. It might, perhaps, confirm what Tacitus said of the 
" Germanni," that they were exceedingly fond of gambling, 
so much so, that at last they staked their personal liberty, and 
thus sometimes became slaves. At Kilmainham were also 
found, besides the swords, large brooches of a peculiar sort, 
of a convex form, with a pin of iron, and ornamented with 
serpent-like devices ; such brooches had never been found in 
other countries than in Scandinavia, or where Scandinavian 
people were settled ; in Norway and Sweden they are most 
common. The existence of these brooches at Kilmainham 
along with the swords, would, therefore, furnish the strongest 
argument in favour of the Scandinavian origin of their buried 
owners. Similar brooches and weapons have been repeatedly 
found in the Phoenix Park and in College-green, memorials 
of the influence which the Norsemen had in Ireland, and 
particularly in Dublin ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
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that we should have in our hands, after so many centuries 
had elapsed, the swords by which a foreign people once ruled 
over Ireland, perhaps the very weapons by which Norsemen 
had shed Irish blood. 

§ 4. Early Civilization and Literature of the Northmen 
and Irish. 

It has often been said, and it is very well known, that 
the predatory attacks of the Danes or Norsemen on the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish coasts, were attended with much blood- 
shed. There is scarcely a monument in the country which 
has not been attributed, by some at least, to the Danes ; and 
Mr. Worsaae stated that he was well aware that in Ireland there 
still remains a traditional recollection of the plunderings of 
the Northmen ; nor would he deny, what both the Irish an- 
nals and the Icelandic sagas often asserted, that the Northmen 
in their plunderings treated the Irish very ill, taking them pri- 
soners, and carrying away both males and females from the 
country to be sold elsewhere as slaves. To illustrate these ad- 
ventures he would endeavour to give, from memory, a story 
preserved in one of the Icelandic sagas. There was an Ice- 
lander ofthe name of Hoskuld, who, at a fair in Halland (now a 
part of Sweden), bought Melkorka, the daughter of an Irish 
king, Myrkjartan, who had been made a prisoner in one of the 
Norse expeditions to Ireland. He took her to Iceland, where a 
son, Olaf, was the issue of their union. The Irish mother taught 
her son to speak Irish, and when he was grown up he fitted 
out a vessel, which was well manned, to go upon an expe- 
dition. The vessel was wrecked upon the coast of Ireland, 
and the crew were attacked and killed by the natives ; but 
when Olaf spoke to them in their own language they spared 
his life ; and, upon his telling them that his mother was the 
daughter of King Myrkjartan, they brought him to the king, 
who received him with the greatest kindness as his daughter's 
son. The king kept him at his court for some time, and when 
Olaf left, he gave him a new vessel. Afterwards, when Olaf 
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returned to Iceland, and married there, he gave his son the 
name of Kjurtan, after his grandfather. Several names in 
Iceland, as Niall and Kjallak, are also said to have been 
brought over from Ireland. 

The Irish annals contain many accounts of the Pagan 
Danes and Norwegians having burned or plundered churches 
and monasteries, and killed the monks, in Ireland. It has, 
therefore, been often said, that the Christian Irish were 
much more civilized than the Pagan Norsemen, and that 
before the invasion of the latter, a high state of civili- 
zation had prevailed in Ireland, which their barbarism inter- 
rupted and defaced. Mr. Worsaae quite agrees with his 
friend Mr. Petrie and the other Irish antiquaries, who say 
that many of the monuments in Ireland, such as the round 
towers, which had often been referred to as proving the 
civilization of the Danes or Norsemen, were in reality not of 
North origin at all. But he thinks, on the other hand, thatsome 
antiquaries have now and then detracted too much from the 
Northmen, making them out — according to the tradition of 
the country — to be only rude robbers and plunderers. Being 
convinced that these opinions were not founded upon histori- 
cal truth, he would not omit this opportunity of trying to 
demonstrate their unsoundness. 

It cannot be denied that Ireland was christianized at a 
very early period, and several centuries before Scandinavia. 
The Icelandic sagas show traces of that, and of the influence 
Ireland exercised in the christianizing of the North. When 
the Norsemen went first to Iceland in the latter half of the 
ninth century, they found no traces of inhabitants there, except 
of Irish monks, who had left croziers, bells, and Irish books. 
This account, in the sagas, of Irish monks in Iceland, is con- 
firmed by the statement of an Irish monk, Dicuil, who wrote 
in the ninth century, and who mentions, that monks from 
Ireland had visited the Fsero islands, before these were yet 
inhabited, and also Iceland, where the monks had stopped 
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from the first of February until the first of August. (Dicuil's 
work was found in Paris, and published there in the years 1807 
and 1814). The Norsemen called monks " Papee" and 
thence they called the islands, where they found monks, 
" Papey" and '* Papeyar." In the western isles of Scotland, 
in Orkney and Shetland, several islands bear that name; 
thus shewing, that monks had resided there at an early 
period. It is also curious to observe, that in Iceland there 
existed in the olden time a church which had been built 
in honour of St. Columba; and mention is made of an Ice- 
lander who was said to have been educated by an abbot 
named Patrick, in the western isles of Scotland or Ireland. 
The King of Norway, Olaf Tryggveson, who first tried to 
introduce Christianity there, was converted and baptized on 
an island near Ireland, or, as some sagas say, " west over in 
Ireland." Be that as it may, he was married to a sister 
of king Olaf Kvaran in Dublin, where he stopped for some 
time, and where, undoubtedly, the Christianity of Ireland must 
have influenced him. An Irish princess named Sunnifva is 
also said to have come to Norway, where she died, being per- 
secuted by the Pagans. Her body, according to the legend, 
being afterwards found in a perfect state of preservation, she 
was canonized ; and on the 8th of July the Norsemen after- 
wards had a mass in honour of her. 

Such is the testimony borne by the Icelandic sagas to the 
fact of there having been an early Christian civilization in Ire- 
land. But the question remains, whether this civilization 
was not limited, for the most part, to the clergy, and whether 
the mass of the people were not still very rude. From all the 
accounts in the Irish annals, it appears, as Mr. Worsaae 
thinks, that the people of Ireland, with the exception of the 
clergy, were at that time really not more civilized than the 
Northmen, perhaps even less so. It is true that the North- 
men robbed and plundered, burned and killed ; but the people 
of that remote period ought not to be judged according to 
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the standard of modern usages and feelings. What is now 
regarded as a shame was then accounted an honour. The 
Northman who went upon an expedition in his vessel, acquired 
a large tract of land, or returned with gold and silver, after 
having killed many warriors in battle, was quite sure 
that the daughters of the highest nobles in the land would 
gladly give him their hand ; but they never liked to marry a 
man who remained at home all his life. There is a curious 
story in one of the old Icelandic sagas which affords a very 
good idea of the state of society in the olden time. When 
King Olaf Tryggveson was stopping in England, after having 
been converted to Christianity, he bought a beautiful shield 
from a clergyman of the name Thangbrand. The clergyman, 
instead of purchasing holy books with the money, bought a 
handsome Irish girl, who some time before had been taken 
prisoner and made a slave. Not long afterwards the clergy- 
man was obliged to leave England and proceed to Germany 
in company with a bishop Adelbert ; nevertheless he carried 
the Irish girl along with him. In Germany, one of the fol- 
lowers of the Emperor becoming enamoured of her, attempted 
to take her from the priest, upon which the latter drew his 
sword and killed his rival. The priest, being expelled by the 
Emperor from his dominions, returned to England, where 
King Olaf Tryggveson received him with great kindness, and 
made him his chaplain. 

When this was tolerated among the clergy, what was to be 
expected from the common people ? It is true enough, that 
the Danes robbed and killed Irishmen, but they were, perhaps, 
not so much to blame as the native Irish, who constantly 
assailed each other, each tribe making incursions into the terri- 
tory of its neighbour. If we take a view of the different coun- 
tries of Europe, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, we shall 
find that people of the same era called Christian were addicted 
to plunder and assassination as well as the Pagan Norsemen; 
nor were such practices considered in the least degree extra- 
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ordinary. It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose 
that the Danes or Norsemen came to Ireland only to plunder 
and commit murder. The fact that the Norsemen in Ireland 
had their principal settlements in towns, as in Dublin, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Cork, is sufficient to shew that they must 
have carried on trade and commerce. The Icelandic sagas 
contain frequent accounts of men going, with their vessels, 
for trade to Dublin ; and one saga adds, " as many now" (in 
the tenth century) "do."' The Irish annals give some infor- 
mation relating to the Danish or Norse merchants in Dub- 
lin, where some families, supposed to be descendants of the 
old Norse merchants, still exist, and where apart of the town, 
called Oxmantown, or originally Ostmantown (in old docu- 
ments, Villa Ostmannorum), to this day records the influence 
which they once possessed. The Norsemen were called by the 
Irish "Ostmen," and the Norsemen in return gave to the 
Irish the name of " Westmen." Some islands to the south of 
Iceland retain the name " Westmannaeyar," originally given 
because some Irish slaves, nearly a thousand years ago, were 
killed there. 

It is often, though incorrectly, asserted, that " the Danes" 
were so completely defeated at the battle of Clontarf, that 
they never ventured to Ireland after that defeat. It is true 
that after that engagement the Danes, or rather Northmen, 
came less frequently to the shores of Ireland ; but the reason 
was, not so much that they had been defeated at the battle of 
Clontarf, as that they became Christians, and their predatory 
excursions to the country became, on that account, less fre- 
quent. The battle was fought in the year 1014; at that time the 
Anglo-Danish king, Canute, succeeded his father, and com- 
pletely introduced Christianity into Denmark. Norway also 
was Christianized about the same time. And it was the natural 
effect of Christianity to put an end to all single expeditions 
of vikings. In the year 1038, twenty-four years after the 
battle at Clontarf, the Ostmen appointed a bishop, Dona- 
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tus, in Dublin, and Christ Church was founded by Sitric Mac 
Olaf, King of Dublin. The Ostmen continued to have bishops 
in Dublin until the English invasion ; they had also bishops 
in Waterford and Limerick. The Bishops of Dublin and Wa- 
terford were, as an effect of the connexion between the Ost- 
men and their relatives in Kent, consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and that, perhaps, may have been a 
reason why the Archbishop of Armagh continued to hold the 
station of Lord Primate of all Ireland, rather than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the metropolis of the country. There is no 
doubt but that the Norsemen possessed considerable influence 
in the towns above-mentioned, and in Cork, until the English 
invasion. In the year 1095, Godfrid Meranagh, King of the 
Ostmen, had ninety ships in the harbour of Dublin; and men- 
tion is made in the Irish annals of a meeting at Athboy of Tlactga, 
in the year 1167, when as many as 1000 of the Danes of Dublin 
were present. Both in Dublin and Cork they resisted the 
English; and in the year 1171, more than a century and a half 
after the battle of Clontarf, the Norse Prince of Dublin, Has- 
culf, who was expelled by the English Earl Strongbow, returned 
to Dublin with sixty ships, and tried to regain possession of 
the city. Even in the year 1263, the Irish applied to the 
Norse king, Hakon Hakonson, then on an expedition to the 
western islands of Scotland, to assist them against the English, 
which it is not probable they would have done, if there had not 
been remnants of the Ostmen in Ireland. Giraldus Cambrensis 
mentions a remarkable fact, that after the occupation of Dub- 
lin by the English, 400 of the Danes of Dublin were taken 
into the English army. One may well ask, how could the 
Ostmen have kept up their influence in the towns of Ireland 
after the expeditions from Scandinavia to Ireland had ceased, 
if they had not carried on trade and commerce, and been of 
great use to the Irish, whose daughters the Ostmen very often 
married ? 

Partiality might be imputed to Mr. Worsaae, because he 
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was a Dane, but the ancient coins which have been discovered in 
this country fully bear him out in what he has stated. We do 
not find any particular Irish coins before the invasion of the 
Norsemen ; but immediately after that event we see a great 
number of " Hiberno- Danish" coins, which were imitations of 
Saxon and other coins. A number of Arabian or Cufic coins 
have also been found in Ireland, a circumstance which could 
only be accounted for by the commerce with the Northmen. 
Arabian coins of the same kind have been found, with silver 
ornaments, in great abundance in Scandinavia, particularly in 
Sweden, on the island Gotland, upon the shores of the Baltic, 
and in Russia along the rivers as far as the Caspian sea, which 
shewed the course of trade with the East at that remote time. 
There is every reason to believe that the Norsemen, who 
were the only sailing people at that period, and who had con- 
nexions not only with Scandinavia, but with Russia, Scotland, 
England, Holland, Germany, and France, had highly im- 
proved the trade of Ireland. When we consider, moreover, 
that the Northmen had beautiful ornaments and well-made 
swords, inlaid with silver and gold, — that they could build 
vessels, iu which, several centuries before Columbus, they 
sailed across the Atlantic, — we find strong arguments support- 
ing the assertion, that the Northmen at that time were not so 
rude or so injurious to the civilization of Ireland as is generally 
supposed. 

But what most sustains Mr. Worsaae's opinion is the old Ice- 
landic literature. The Irish and Icelandic literature are so far 
alike, that they were written in the native tongue, the reason of 
which probably was, that Ireland and Iceland, in their re- 
moteness, were unaffected by the many movements of Europe. 
But between them there was this great difference, that tbelrish 
literature, and especially the historical part of it, was, for the 
most part, written by the clergy; but the Icelandic sagas or his- 
torical works are more characteristic monuments of the spirit 
of the people in the Pagan time. They preserve all the old re- 
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collections which the clergy in other countries succeeded in 
destroying. The Irish annals, therefore, differ only in regard 
to language from the Latin annals of other countries ; whilst the 
Icelandic sagas, like historical novels, are quite descriptive of 
the state, the manners, and the habits of the people at the 
periods to which they referred. 

Mr. Worsaae here read a scene of the saga of King Ha- 
rald Haardraade (cap. 99), which gives an idea of the origin 
of the sagas. It shewed that in Iceland there were men whose 
principal business it was to learn sagas and tell them to the 
people ; such men were called sagamen, and they were very 
often bards (Skjalde). These bards accompanied kings on 
their expeditions, or lived at their courts, both in Scandinavia 
and in foreign countries. Several bards are known to have 
been in Ireland with the Norse Kings of Dublin. They had 
thus the best means of obtaining information respecting all 
events of importance. Both the bards, the vikings, and the 
merchants, after they had returned to their home, amused the 
people in the long winter evenings by describing the battles 
and other events they had been present at. This was an amuse- 
ment in the house of the yeoman and in the hall of the king. 
The scene of the saga just quoted furnishes a proof that the 
sagamen and bards did not think it necessary to flatter the 
kings. On the other hand, the old Danish and Norse kings 
themselves were not very fond of flattery : the well-known 
story of the Anglo-Danish king, Canute, and the flatterers on 
the sea-shore, presents a striking example of this. We have 
thus an assurance of the general truth of the old sagas. 

A few other extracts from the sagas, particularly illustrating 
the connexion between Ireland and Scandinavia, were read by 
Mr. Worsaae. The first was a dialogue between Eistein and 
Sigurd the Crusader, both Kings of Norway in the twelfth 
century, and sons of the Norse King Magnus Barfod or Bare- 
foot (so called because he wore the Highland dress), who was 
killed in Ulster, a.d. 1 1 03. Sigurd had been married, as the sagas 
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relate, to Biadmynja, a daughter of Myrjartak, King of Con- 
naught, or, as the Norsemen called it, " Kunnaktir." King 
Myrjartak was consequently an ally of King Magnus Bare- 
foot on the occasion of his expedition to Ireland. But when 
Magnus was killed, Sigurd left his wife in Ireland, and after- 
wards sent an ambassador thither, requiring the Irish to pay 
him a large sum of money as a fine for the murder of his 
father, else he would again invade the country. It is said 
that the Irish, at a numerous meeting, when the ambassador 
delivered his message, resolved to pay the money. 

The saga introduces the two kings comparing themselves 
(vid. Laing's Translation qfSnorre Sturleson's History of the 
Kings of Norway, vol.iii. pag. 176, sq.), and gives in the two 
characters an admirable picture of the old and new time In 
Norway. Sigurd is the old viking, who cares only for war- 
like achievements, and viking expeditions, and looks with con- 
tempt upon the man who sits at home. Eistein has in the 
mean time been building churches, fishing villages, and light- 
houses ; he has made roads over the mountains, and restored 
peace in the country ; and he says that the state of Norway 
has perhaps been more benefited by these domestic services 
than by his brother's victories over the infidels in the Holy 
Land. 

The last fragment of the sagas read was a part of the his- 
tory of an Irishman named Gillekrist or Harald Gille, who is 
said to have been a son of King Magnus Barefoot, and who, 
to satisfy King Sigurd the Crusader, proved his descent by 
undergoing the ordeal of treading over nine red-hot plough- 
shares; he afterwards became King of Norway, and left his 
sons as kings after him. The saga describes some quarrels 
between Harald and Magnus the son of King Sigurd* and 
gives a very spirited account of a race between Harald, who 
was on foot, and Magnus on horseback. The saga says: 
" Harald Gille was a tall, slender man, with a long neck and 
face, black eyes and dark hair, brisk and quick, and generally 
vol. hi. 2 r 
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wore the Irish dress of short, light clothes. The Norse lan- 
guage was difficult for Harald, and he used expressions which 
many laughed at, but King Sigurd did not permit this when 
he was present." At the race Harald wore " an Irish hat," 
and he ran so swiftly, that Magnus was not able to follow him 
on his Gotland horse — " a beautiful animal, and very swift." — 
(Vid. Laing's Translation of Snorre Sturleson's History of 
the Kings of Norway, vol. iii. p. 193, sq.) 

Mr. Worsaae pointed attention to the beautiful, simple, 
and lively descriptions in the sagas, which are full of the 
most entertaining accounts, representing the time, with all its 
favourable and unfavourable features. In the sagas one sees the 
family round the fire, the viking on board his vessel, the Par- 
liaments at their meetings, the King and his retainers in his hall. 
When it is remembered that those sagas were written down 
immediately after the introduction of Christianity into Iceland 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so that the Christian 
element of civilization could have exercised but little influence 
upon them ; and when those sagas are compared with the Irish 
historical works, what has been already said about the in- 
fluence of the Northmen in Ireland being also borne in mind, 
Mr. Worsaae will, perhaps, be acquitted of the charge of par- 
tiality, when he contends, that the Pagan Northmen in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, were not less civilized 
than the Christian Irishmen, perhaps even a little more. 

In conclusion, Mr. Worsaae made the following observa- 
tions : 

" I should be very sorry if any one should think that it 
was my intention, by these remarks on the Icelandic and 
Irish literature, to deny the worth of the latter ; on the con- 
trary, I have had the opportunity of seeing how many inter- 
esting and most important old manuscripts still exist in "the 
collections of the Academy and Trinity College, and I have 
felt the greatest pleasure in observing with what energy the 
Irish Archaeological Society has continued to print hitherto 
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unpublished Irish manuscripts, which can scarcely be too 
highly valued. I must, at the same time, express my regret, 
that in Great Britain and Ireland public support is given in 
most instances to societies which publish their books privately 
for the use of their members, in consequence of which system 
the books are very little or not at all known on the Continent. 
I think it would be of great importance, if the old Irish literary 
remains could be more generally known in Europe than has 
hitherto been the case. Ireland has an immense advantage 
over Scotland, England, and all other countries, which are 
now partly, and were once completely inhabited by a Celtic 
people, in that it has preserved an entire literature, whilst 
other countries have preserved little or none at all. All 
nations of Celtic descent will, therefore, be obliged to turn 
their eyes to Ireland, when seeking information concerning 
the ancient manners and institutions of the genuine Celtic 
people. I have also learned, with the greatest surprise, that 
the most interesting and most important documents from the 
Celtic time — I should say the most remarkable documents in 
existence in Ireland — I mean, the old Brehon laws — have never 
been published. The Irish annals, and all the other exist- 
ing Celtic remains, will scarcely throw so much light upon 
the real state of the institutions of Ireland and other Celtic 
countries, as those venerable laws ; and I think now is the 
time to publish them, while the Celtic is still a spoken lan- 
guage, which it probably will not long continue to be, and 
while there are still men alive who are competent to do it. 
It is said that the publication of these laws will be a very 
expensive work : but if the British Government will not do 
for Ireland, what it has done for England, Scotland and 
Wales, by publishing their old institutions, — if Trinity Col- 
lege, in possession of which the manuscripts are, cannot do 
it, — then I hope that there are in Ireland men who will do 
honour to themselves and their native country, by publishing 
its most remarkable literary remains; and I hope that they will 
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publish them in such a way, that literary men on the Continent 
also, will have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
them. 

" I should be most happy, if my remarks could in any de- 
gree increase the interest which already exists in Ireland, for 
its remains, both literary and monumental ; and if they also 
could shew how important it is that the antiquaries of the 
different countries should work together ; that the Irish and 
Scandinavian, in particular, should unite their efforts more 
than they have hitherto done. I have tried to shew that 
our antiquities and sagas have an interest connected with 
Irish history. And I know now, better than before, how much 
light the Irish annals and other remains throw upon the in- 
vasions of the Danes and Norsemen in this country. 

" The archaeologists have not yet their general meetings 
like the naturalists. But I hope that the easy communication 
which now exists between Ireland and Denmark will soon 
bring an Irish antiquary over to us, who, addressing our Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries^ may impart to us some por- 
tion of the rich store of information which not only we, but 
the whole of Europe, have every reason to expect from the 
unique Celtic National Museum, and the unique Celtic Lite- 
rature of Ireland." 



The President communicated to the Academy the result 
of the further researches of Dr. Hincks, in connexion with 
the third Persepolitan Writing, in which the Author has ex- 
tended the number of ascertained characters from sixty-five to 
seventy-six. 



Sir William R. Hamilton made a communication respect- 
ing a new mode of geometrically conceiving, and of expressing 
in symbolical language, the Newtonian law of attraction, and 
the mathematical problem of determining the orbits and pertur- 
bations of bodies which are governed in their motions by that 
law. 



